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The Human Factor in Industry * 


By Witrarp E. HorcuKiss 


Dean, Graduate School of Business, Stanford University 
Chairman, California Economic Research Council 


: je Pacific Coast has not yet gone very far on the road toward an indus- 

trial civilization. We are still largely agricultural and commercial, but 
there are signs that a swing toward industry is in the offing. If a larger in- 
dustrial development is ahead of us the fact is of great moment in our educa- 
tional planning. The question whether in the next generation, or even in the 
next two generations, as we round out our industrial life, we can, at the same 
time, retain and build up our human values, is one that education and science 
may do much toward answering. 

From contact with industry in different sections of the country, I believe 
that I am not unduly exercised over our future when I say that we have 
reason carefully to consider the human element in our plans when we go 
about a further upbuilding of Pacific Coast industry. 

How shall we do this? I would not appear to treat a serious subject flip- 
pantly, but as I see it, the greatest obstacles in our way are prejudice, strong 
emotions, rhetoric and politics. 

Many otherwise responsible people, along with some very irresponsible 
ones, seem to consider it the job of a factory or mine to produce emotional 
thrills. And when some union, employers’ association or public official, that 
somebody has told us we ought to like or dislike, gets into an industrial pic- 
ture, many of us immediately insulate our brains against any open-minded 
thought on the subject. 

If in some way we can dilute the emotions that industrial situations en- 
gender with a spirit of science, we shall have gone far toward solution of 
many human problems. We need to cultivate a habit of going at human 


*Excerpts from address at the Semi-Centennial Celebration, University of Oregon, October 19, 1926. 
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situations—conflicts and imagined conflicts—with the idea of finding out 
what is really best for all concerned; we need to develop respect, not only 
for calm, open-minded scientific analysis, but even more for judicious, up. 
rhetorical setting forth of results; we must learn how to seek out our like. 
nesses, our common interests, instead of magnifying our differences, Finally, 
we must direct study and report on industrial situations toward a wise hand- 
ling of them and not toward justifying or upsetting a position which someone 
may have taken toward them. The cultivation of an attitude which makes 
these things possible is clearly part of the responsibility and the task of higher 
education. 

Without indulging in what the vernacular has sometimes labelled “sob. 
stuff,” we know that even for people with relatively good incomes industrial 
life is often far from lovely. Can intelligence and good will make it more 
lovely? Can better industrial planning bring the conditions under which 
human beings spend their lives, somewhat nearer to what we should all like to 
have them ? 

Most of us have to spend the major part of our waking hours at work. 
Besides, our work places bounds around our use of leisure. We cannot go 
very far toward making life satisfying, unless, within limits, we can make 
work satisfying. The human problem in industry is to put satisfaction into 
work. 

There are of course many people now, who get satisfaction from their 
work, but unfortunately, many do not, and I believe the percentage of those 
who do not is almost as large among foremen, or even superintendents, as it 
is among so-called laborers. I am even inclined to think that the number of 
major executives who are rather weary and bored with their work is large 
enough to merit serious thought. Especially do we need to consider the 
attitude of future executives in connection with educational plans. 

An executive who finds himself in a dull rut, or one who seeks his sat- 
isfaction from maintaining a “front” before superiors or posing before cdl- 
leagues and subordinates, instead of doing the job, is not getting a very high 
value out of the job, and he is not a very good cornerstone for an industria 
relations structure. 


A Real Start Toward Satisfaction 


If we do our best to educate the young people who we hope will be 
future leaders—leaders in guiding policy and leaders in working with men— 
so that they will look upon the day’s work as something which should yield 
self respect and satisfaction, along with money income, we shall have made 
a real start toward satisfaction all along the line. 

But a wholesome attitude toward work will not get us very far if cot 
ditions surrounding jobs are not likewise wholesome. It is important, there 
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fore, to have young people learn how science and wise planning may enable 


a industry to meet its obligations to people it employs, and may help establish 

wa sound bases upon which individuals and groups can work together effectively 

like- and in good spirit. 

ally, If, because our industries are not well planned, we locate them where it 

and- is impossible for people to have good homes, schools, or opportunity for recre- 

leone ation, or where they can obtain good living conditions only at the cost of an 

lakes exhausting journey to and from work, we cannot expect our planning for 

igher working hours, however well done, to yield a full measure of either satisfac- 
tion or effective work. From this standpoint, avoidance of both human and 

“sob- material waste demands that industrial planning be wisely linked up with com- 

strial munity planning. 

more 

which Dominant Types of Directing Intelligence 

ke to With what equipment, and from what vantage point is study and plan- 
ning an industry to proceed? If we survey the growth of American business 

work. we shall find, I think, that management has been in turn impressed with three 





ot 80 F dominant types of directing intelligence which we may call respectively, the 
pioneer mind, the engineer mind, and the social mind. The vision of the 


she pioneer and the engineer’s trained power to analyze material data are indis- 
, pensable in dealing with human factors in industry, but something more is 

te needed. 

a By using the phrase “social mind,” I should like to emphasize the need 

am of for that kind of mental equipment that enables a person to take full and dis- 

large criminating account of the human factors in a business problem. The better 


ot industrial day of the future, if it comes, must, I believe, be made up of con- 
» crete situations wisely handled by people who are mentally and emotionally 
capable of giving human facts their proper weight in business analysis and 


is sat- a 
> action. 
y high By way of illustrating this thesis, let us turn to the subject of unemploy- 


ustrial | ment. Everyone, I suppose, who is at all familiar with industry will regard 
the jeopardy in which so many willing and competent people hold their jobs, 
. . / . . . 2 ege . 
as possibly the major social defect of industrial civilization. 
While it may never be possible or even desirable to insure everyone un- 
, interrupted employment, study of unemployment, especially in connection with 
will be ‘ : ; ‘ : ‘ : 
oie the business cycle, gives hope that the anxiety, with which any industrial popu- 
1 vied lation must regard its dubious hold on jobs, can be substantially lessened by 
y wise planning based on scientific study. 
Much the same principles as operate in respect to the business cycle 
apply in reference to stabilizing seasonal industry. There is, of course, no 
formula by which an outsider, in advance of concrete study, can tell the man- 
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agement of a given business how to raise its human level and its business level 
by making the business less seasonal. But there are enough examples of 
seasonal concerns transformed into concerns in which employment became 
relatively stable, to indicate that seasonality is an industrial disease for which 
careful diagnosis and wise prescription may bring about at least substantial 
betterment. 

Stability, as I see it, is the only base upon which satisfactory human re. 
lations can be built; and this thesis is amply confirmed by experience. Study 
of precarious or seasonal industries or industries and plants that have been 
over-expanded, and observing the way different concerns have weathered de- 
pression, does not leave much ground for hope, that such questions as wages, 
conditions of employment, productivity of labor, industrial goodwill, and re- 
lated problems, can be worked out satisfactorily, except as stability is made 
the cornerstone of policy. 


Shifted Leadership 


In the Eastern half of the United States, business and the necessities of 
life are recurrently put in jeopardy by interruption and threatened interrup- 
tion of coal mining. Here is an industry in which over-expansion and bad 
management have largely shifted leadership, or more accurately, perhaps, re- 


sponsibility for lack of leadership, in human relations from operators to a 
strong union. The Union has tried, by brute force, to maintain the incomes 
of coal miners by controlling wage rates ; and the industry is in a terrible mess, 


Possibly we have here, as in the desperate coal situation in Great Britain, 
an indication that industrial civilization is advancing in complexity beyond the 
capacity of our minds. But even this desert of human and material waste con- 
tains oases. A few operators—and I am speaking only of the United States— 
who through corporate or contractual relations, or through good management 
have secured a dependable market for their output have in some cases estab- 
lished human relations on a level of mutual satisfaction far above that com- 
monly found in industries in which leadership has been more general. 


The men’s clothing industry is not, perhaps, so much of a chronic invalid 
as bituminous coal, but it is, let us say, periodically indisposed. The industry 
has been over-expanded, competition has been chaotic, markets have been up 
and down, costs high, and labor history turbulent. 

One case which I shall cite from this industry is that of a firm whose 
business had slipped badly for three years. The chief owner was not inclined 
to remain in business unless he could see profits ahead, or at least stop his 
losses. 


This house was producing suits to retail from about thirty to fifty dollars. 
Losses had been chiefly on the lower price ranges. By not pushing sales the 
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house had purposely let business on these unprofitable lines go by, and this 
curtailed employment. 

Study of the situation made segregating manufacture of lower-priced 
lines from lines sold at higher prices, the most feasible procedure. After 
much discussion between labor managers and Union deputies, it was decided 
to open a new shop in which to manufacture the lower-priced garments. To 
do this many technical problems had to be studied and solved. But a shop was 
finally organized in which the labor cost per garment was substantially less 
than in the other shop. Most of this saving came through changing piece 
rates for relatively unskilled workers. 

The Union had much difficulty at first to persuade workers to go to the 
shop with lower rates, but Union leaders knew how to apply the necessary 
persuasion. The new shop was opened, the firm did get business, flow of 
work was maintained, and average hourly earnings of every section whose 
rates had been cut were increased. Earnings for the season were, of course, 
increased much more because of increased employment. 

Within six months workers in the shop with the higher rates were asking 
the Union to get them transferred to the one with the lower rates. The new 
shop had none of the accumulated “cobwebs” of the old shop. Management 
in the new shop was doing its full task, with the result, that earnings, both 
total and hourly, were greater in spite of lower rates. 

A multitude of cases, from a variety of competitive industries, could be 
cited to confirm the thesis that, by and large, efforts to improve industrial re- 
lations may wisely start with fair post-war rates of pay and center around the 
idea of stabilizing employment; also to confirm the thesis that attacking con- 
crete situations in the concrete is a more promising procedure than looking for 
far-flung remedies. 


Setting Standards for All Industries to Emulate 


Stable concerns like the American Telephone Company, the General 
Electric Company, the International Harvester, the Dennison Manufacturing 
Company, and most of the Standard Oil Companies, not to mention many 
others, are, of course, much better situated for dealing responsibly, wisely 
and scientifically with human relations than are less stable industries like 
clothing, coal and construction, which operate under so many industrial handi- 
caps. The way in which management in many of these industries has been 
focussing thought, leadership and goodwill on handling industrial relations 
is helping to set standards for all industries to emulate. 

But in no industry can we proceed hopefully without science. If indus- 
trial development is guided by science, if the pioneer mind, the engineer mind 
and the social mind work together in unison, we need not fear that industry 
will deplete our human assets or set limits on their growth. 
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lieve, for instance, that a spirit of in- 
dustrial peace is particularly manifest in 
the United States. When there is an in- 
dustrial upheaval there, he asserts, it is 
conducted with a fierceness of intensity 
which always is lacking in England. 

The commission is said to be not greatly 
impressed with American organization. It 
is understood the report will emphasize 
that Great Britain is not entirely old- 
fashioned herself and that in the main the 
country’s manufacturing plants in the big 
industrial centres are up to date, with 
eficient workmen as skilled and indus- 
trious as in the United States. 

It is declared that a majority of the 
commission decided that the worker in 
America is enjoying a period of prosperity 
because America is so greatly cosmopolitan 
that the internal market is sufficiently vast 
to keep the wheels of industry moving. 
There are big booms and just as big 
slumps in America, it is declared, accord- 
ing to the Westminster Gazette. New 
York Times, February 2, 1927. 


The Responsibilities of Modern 
Industry 
The president of the General Electric 
Company interprets the responsibilities of 
modern industry from, the standpoint of 
the public, the employees, the sharehold- 
ers and the industry itself. Industry owes 
the public service and quality, owes the 
employees adequate earnings, housing and 
insurance, owes a regular and uniform 
return to the shareholders. Industry 
should live up to its opportunities in 
research and education and should have 
a clear conception of its program. By 
Gerard Swope. Industrial Management, 
December, 1926, p. 335 :2. 


Big Business On Trial 
Big Business is any combination of 
capital and talent designed to produce and 
sell in large quantities and more eco- 
nomically than is possible under a sys- 
tem of small enterprises. A “chain store” 
organization is Big Business. A city de- 


partment store is Big Business. The article 
contains a very interesting analysis of de- 
velopments in advertising and its place in 
business and is a very critical appraisal 
of the weaknesses of Big Business. By 


Jesse Rainsford Sprague. Harper's 
Monthly Magazine, December, 1926, p. 
91:8. 


Functions of Municipal Government 
Which Affect Business and Industry 


This continuation of a former article 
covers traffic and transportation and aids 
to efficient and scientific government. By 
A. H. Johnson. Harvard Business Review, 
January, 1927, p. 175:11. 


Selling Prices That Yield No Profit 

An exposé of unintelligent methods of 
pricing manufactured goods by showing 
some of the common fallacies in regard 
to fixing profit. The author condemns the 
standard ratio of total costs, the standard 
ratio per unit of production and the flat 
discount. Worked out examples show the 
impossibility of making a profit under 
many applications of these methods. Their 
use is one reason for the small profits 
made by many manufacturers. By W. L. 
Churchill. Manufacturing Industries, 
January, 1927, p. 15:4. 


Planning Sales for a Manufacturing 
Company 

Detailed planning of all phases of pro- 
duction and distribution is becoming 
necessary to the successful operation ot 
a manufacturing company. A reasonably 
reliable estimate of future sales is the 
essential first step in such planning. Exam- 
ples of thorough experiments in this field 
are exceedingly rare. The purpose for 
which forecasts are to be made should be 
defined clearly, as this will influence the 
method and material employed. Sales 
forecasts are used most commonly as bases 
for sales quotas and production schedules. 

Three approaches to the problem of 
sales forecasting are in use: first, the 
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accumulation of estimates from  sub- 
executives and salesmen; second, the 
analysis of markets; third, the analysis 
of records. Although a particular ap- 
proach may be used more effectively in 
individual cases, the methods are not mu- 
tually exclusive but are complementary. 
The first approach capitalizes the knowl- 
edge of the “man on the job”, but esti- 
mates from this source may lack perspec- 
tive. The second approach includes 
recognition of potential demand, but may 
lead to exceedingly involved and intangi- 
ble analyses. The third approach, through 
analyses of records deals with the ac- 
tualities of the past and provides a means 
of visualizing the net result of many inter- 
acting factors affecting demand for a 
company’s product. While such analyses 


provide valuable assistance in making de. 
cisions or estimates, any tendency to 
substitute statistical methods for judgment 
must be avoided. 

The accuracy of sales estimates in an 
individual company will be related closely 
to the stability of its operations. This 
stability will be determined by numerous 
factors, such as the age of the industry, 
age of the company, type of the product, 
and degree of control of the market, A 
few factors usually will be of outstand- 
ing importance. The feasibility of fore. 
casting sales in a specific company should 
be determined by relating the error of 
estimates to the customary violence of 
fluctuations in its sales volume. By 
Donald B. Smith. Harvard Business Re- 
view, January, 1927, p. 186:11. 


FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 


Types of Investment Trust Collateral 
and Securities 


As for the future of these various types 
of investment trust and the various in- 
vestment theories which they individually 
sponsor, time alone will tell. Experience 
has shown in other fields that an institu- 
tion which has met with unqualified suc- 
cess in foreign lands will not necessarily 
prove successful in this country; the 
movement is too recent to justify a fore- 
cast at this time. Undoubtedly each type 
and each theory will have its adherents, 
just as few men of financial means hold 
identically the same general theories of 
investment. Probably each will succeed to 
a greater or lesser degree by virtue of this 
fact, without at the same time casting any 
reflections on the soundness of the oppos- 
ing theory. By Curtis W. Childs. Harvard 
Business Review, January, 1927, p. 207 :6. 


Tax Returns and Refunds 
An article which sets forth important 
facts which must be considered in the 
filing of federal income tax reports and 
in the securing of refunds. The law states 


that a tax report must be filed by every 
individual having a gross income for the 
taxable year of $5,000 or over, regardless 
of his net income. Questions discussed 
relate to depreciation, bad debts, interest, 
unextinguished cost, and also to the 12% 
per cent maximum tax on capital net 
gains. Points are brought out in reference 
to a recent decision of the United States 
Supreme Court in the case of a large in- 
surance company. Kardex Institute Bul- 
letin, February 10, 1927, 4 pages. 


How Lord & Taylor Forecast Finances 
For Merchandising 


This is a system of interest to manu- 
facturers for forecasting financial re- 
quirements six months ahead. The three 
plans given here in considerable detail are 
made before the season is begun, but are 
constantly being revised during the season 
and month so that each week adjustments 
are made to meet situations as they arise. 
Selling is a day-to-day process and these 
six-month plans give only the first big 
step that must be taken to meet the sell- 
ing problem. The season plans are made 
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up by the three big organization divisions 
of the store: The Merchandise Divi- 
sion, the Service Division, and the Finance 
and Records Division. By Gilbert H. 
Cowan. Printers’ Ink, Jan. 13, 1927, p. 3:8. 


Will Present Conditions Last Forever? 


The present period of prosperity and 
abundant money is the greatest the coun- 
try has ever known. We are being told 
that these good times will last indefinitely. 
All this is very exhilarating and inspir- 
ing, but what will the end be? 

But changes in business conditions are 
sure to come. The only successful plan 
is continually to watch the trend of funda- 
mental conditions and be ready to correct 
your course the moment it gets out of line 
with such conditions. Now is the time 
when corporations should be buying in 
their bonds rather than investing surplus 
in uncertain issues of other concerns. It 
is the time when investors should be lay- 
ing up a strong supply of cash and liquid 
securities in the bank. Get Out of Debt 
in 1927! Babson Statistical Organization. 
Special Letter, Feb. 8, 1927, 1 page. 


Some Problems in Joint Cost 


It is not necessarily desirable that a 
profit be shown on each and every product. 
If a joint cost method is chosen solely 
or largely with this end in view, those 
responsible for its installation are deceiv- 
ing themselves. The figures are being 
juggled to produce a result which, if 
nothing else, looks well on paper, and is 
likely to produce a favorable effect on 
the stockholders or others interested in 
the financial statements of the company. 

There is another popular fallacy in the 
handling of joint costs. Some cost ac- 
countants would lighten the burden of cost 
bearing on product A, by charging more 
than a fair amount to product B, simply 
to enable product A to compete more 
favorably (or undersell) in the market 
for that product. No amount of burden 
shifting, however, will alter the situation. 
The price for which an article will be 


sold, with the exception of those produced 
on a cost-plus basis and those which are 
the result of natural monopolies, is in 
general determined on a competitive basis. 
It is a matter of selling policy; cost find- 
ing in nearly all cases has little to do 
with selling price. The theory of shifting 
costs in order to enable a company to 
compete more favorably is therefore un- 
sound. Harvard Business Review, January, 
1927, p. 219:8. 


The Analysis of Industrial Stocks 


Almost unknown a generation ago, in- 
dustrial stocks today afford the bulk of 
the vehicles for trading. In a simpler 
era, when the list of stocks available to 
the speculator comprised merely the rails, 
a few coppers and a handful of indus- 
trials, the tendency for stocks to move 
together was much stronger than it is 
today. 

Industrials bulk so large in speculative 
operations today that it is extremely im- 
portant for the speculator to be able to 
analyze industrial stocks. Comparison of 
competing companies is a method of 
analysis which is extremely useful, though 
certain precautions must be used in apply- 
ing it. Not only must the individual com- 
pany be analyzed by the speculator seek- 
ing to determine values but the outlook 
for the given industry must also be con- 
sidered. Rate of growth is often a 
significant indication of the capacity of 
the management in a particular case. 
From a market standpoint a small capi- 
talization presents certain distinct advan- 
tages. By Philip L. Carret. Barron’s, 
Jan. 3, 1927, p. 3:2. 


Profits in Financial Surgery 


Sick businesses may often be restored 
to health with profit to the courageous 
speculator who acquires his interest when 
the patient’s health is at low ebb. 

To carry the metaphor further, con- 
valescence may be the result of an opera- 
tion, in the form of a voluntary or in- 
voluntary reorganization, or merely the 
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administration of a tonic, a change in 
management. 

Receivership is a last resort to protect 
property values for the protection of 
creditors. 

Creditors are usually glad to have own- 
ers put up part of the new money re- 
quired in reorganization. Stockholders 
thus frequently participate on better terms 
than would seem theoretically just. 

Process of reorganization is usually 


OFFICE MANAGEMENT 


Administration: 


Waste In Office Work Is Reduced By 
Finding “Best Way” For Each Job 
The office manager would do well to 

make a comprehensive survey of the work 

being performed in his office, and then 
concern himself with the one best way of 
doing a given piece of work. Employee 
cooperation in reducing wastes should 
also be enlisted. By John H. MacDonald. 
The American Stationer and Office Man- 
ager, January, 1927, p. 18:2. 


Rules of a Successful Woman Office 
Manager 

1. Play fair and have no favorites. 2. 
No social relationships. 3. Be decisive. 
4. Say it in black and white. 5. Devise pro- 
motion opportunities and be liberal with 
praise. The American Stationer and Office 
Manager, January, 1927, p. 14:1. 


very slow and the speculator need not be 
precipitate in buying securities of the new 
company. 

Railroad reorganizations have been s 
frequent in financial history that they are 
fairly well standardized, and a speculator 
may make an intelligent forecast of terms 
in a given case. 

A comparison of total market value of 
securities of the old and of the new com. 
pany is often suggestive. By Philip L, 
Carret. Barron’s, January 17, 1927, p, 1:2 


Regulations, Supplies, Communications 


Who Hates Whom—and Why 

Does the chief executive know to what 
extent personal reasons are influencing the 
business judgment of his department 
heads? It is his most difficult task, since 
the very nature of his position prevents 
him from getting on the inside of things. 
Heads of departments are human, and 
their position gives them an unfair ad- 
vantage if they are inclined to petty 
jealousies or favoritisms. And quite apart 
from baser reasons, able people often 
wholly misunderstand each others’ meth- 
ods of work; for instance, the man who 
is a hound for detail may think that the 
man who has a genius for organization 
and who unloads the details upon the 
other man is a slacker. By Ginty Beynon. 
Management, Feb., 1927, p. 41:4. 


Space: Location, Equipment, Arrangement 


400 Square Feet 

The Mechanics Savings Bank of 
Rochester, N. Y., was confronted with 
the problem of locating its new branch 
in the new shopping center, where all 
available street frontage had been pre- 
empted. After a thorough survey the 
original idea occurred of using the lobby 
of a public utilities company. It was felt 
that this arrangement would benefit the 


bank and the company, 90 per cent of 
whose customers from three surrounding 
counties came there to settle monthly 
charges. As the available lobby space was 
but 400 square feet the bank consulted 
a specialist in bank layout. He designed 
a complete bankroom with four windows, 
where every phase of banking, except 
mortgage loans, is handled by the man- 
ager and two clerks. Space conserving 
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10t be devices are used to overcome the handi- located on one of the principal boulevards, 
e new cap of limited floor area, and time and and offered its banking customers free 

labor saving equipment facilitates prompt parking space and garage service. Any 
en s0 and efficient service to the customer. By depositor henceforth would find it no more 
-y are F. O. Schubert. Bankers’ Service Bulletin, trouble nor delay to leave his car at the 
ulator January, 1927, p. 7:2. bank’s garage while transacting his busi- 


terms ness than he would on leaving his coat at 


Garage Helps to Enlarge Bank’s Trade 


a hotel checkroom. The installation of 


ue of Territory this garage feature proved a novel way 
com- The Seaboard National Bank of Los of solving the bank patron’s traffic prob- 
ip L, Angeles, Cal., worked out an original plan lem, and a satisfactory way of reducing 
» 12 of serving a larger territory. Instead of the number of branches necessary to meet 
opening new branches the Bank built an competition. By G. L. Browning. Bank- 
up-to-date garage, adjoining its office ers’ Service Bulletin, Jan., 1927, p. 26:2. 
Organization: Job Analysis, Employment, Pay, Tests 
Permanence of Men and Women Office year in average length of service. By 
y Workers Marion A. Bills. The Journal of Per- 
what A study of the comparative stability of sonnel Research, February, 1927, p. 402:3. 
vin = a — tie a tong ewan Careful Selection of Office Employees 
dee ~d t ‘a “9 an ¢ vas om ” ” — Will Save Firm Money 
sete rom . —_ oe teed No set of tests once worked out should 
hate almost ite percentages or men anc be expected to live on indefinitely with- 
puoi women hired pained still with the firm up yt constant revision. Some questions 
~~ to the time of this report (25 per cent ysed in a general intelligence test are 
petty of men and 26 per cent of women). Of given. By Russell J. Waldo. The Amer- 
apart those who left the firm the women ex- ican Stationer and Office Manager, 
often ceeded the men by about a fourth of a January, 1927, p. 21:2. 
nN le 
= Records: Forms, Charts, Cards, Files, Statistics 
t the Accounting By Tabulating Machines fact should put one on his guard. Im- 
ation This continuation of the former article pressions are often deceptive—especially 
1 the appearing in the Harvard Business Re- where there is a large amount of work 
ynon. view covers the cost of accounting by behind the scenes—that is, before the 
tabulating machines, the comparative cards come to the machines. Perhaps it 
products, the advantages and disadvantages is this factor which has led some com- 
of the tabulating-machine method, but panies to install the system precipitously 
each individual case must be analyzed as_ without first determining relative costs; 
it of to its merits. once it is in, it is impossible to determine 
iding The machines themselves are very in- former costs or even the exact type of 
nthly teresting pieces of mechanism to watch. information originally gathered. 
> was Just to see the tabulator take a group Accordingly, it must be pointed out that 
ulted of cards, add some, stop, print a total, any company about to install tabulating 
igned start itself again, add more, and so con- machines should investigate the proposi- 
lows, tinue arouses admiration. The machines tion very thoroughly. Accounting can be 
xcept all “look” efficient. They have a very handled efficiently by tabulating machines 
man- strong appeal to any one with a mechanical —but not all accounting for all companies. 
rving or engineering turn of mind, but this very Once the analysis has been made and 
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estimates of cost compared, insofar as pos- 
sible, with actual costs for the same work 
done by hand, the machines may be in- 
stalled. Once the machines are installed, 
accurate data on their performance should 
be kept—especially in regard to the load 
factor. Comparisons should be made with 
former costs. Extensions of the original 
installation should be undertaken slowly, 
although the general direction of expan- 
sion should be determined before the first 
machine is installed. All codes should be 
drawn up with reference to the ultimate 
system planned for the future. 

If these general methods of investiga- 
tion, analysis, planning and checks on per- 
formances are pursued, it is felt that where 
tabulating machines are fitted to handle the 
work and are properly installed, they will 
prove themselves a decided improvement 
over hand methods of accounting. Harvard 
Business Review, January, 1927, p. 213:6. 


Mobilizing the Testimonial 
Arrangement and use of the La Salle 
Extension University testimonial files. 
First, the testimonials are selected for 
their particular merits, then the original 
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letters are filed alphabetically by the name 
of the writer or authority, copies being 
filed according to the name of the firm, 
occupation and subject. The subject file 
is arranged according to the decimal sys. 
tem. How the file is used, how testimonials 
are reproduced to the best advantage and 
how quotations from books, newspapers, 
magazines and other sources are handled 
are also described. By Edgar Paul Her- 
mann. The Mailbag, Feb., 1927, p. 94:3, 


Reading and Filing Business Articles 


A description of the business files used 
by the May Oil Burner Corporation. An 
index of subjects is given and includes 
many headings adaptable to the filing work 
of the average executive in the field of 
distribution. The director of sales and 
advertising in this corporation considers 
his files of business articles worth many 
thousands of dollars because they make 
readily available in a properly classified 
manner the experiences of other execu- 
tives in the field of distribution. By 
Richard C. Hay. Printers’ Ink Monthly, 
February, 1927, p. 64:3. 


Benefit Systems and Incentives: Pensions, Profit Sharing, Suggestions, 


Vacations, Stock Ownership 


Bonuses For Executives 

A number of firms have adopted the 
profit-sharing plan in an effort to solve 
the problem of getting the salaried worker 
to regard his work with the interest of 
an employer. Most of these plans are too 
hit-or-miss to be entirely successful. A 
plan in use by the Norwich Knitting Com- 
pany rewards the executives upon the 
basis of bonuses for production earned 
by the factory workers with the idea that 
the workman’s earning of a bonus is due 
to the right kind of management as well 
as to his own efforts. Lowe Brothers dis- 
tribute bonuses to their sales managers 
and branch managers on this basis also, 
thus making the manager responsible for 
the salesman’s success. Another plan is 





described which rewards the sales man- 
ager, treasurer and other executives with 
a bonus based on their actual accomplish- 
ments. By William R. Basset. Business, 
Feb., 1927, p. 12:3. 


Unique Pension and Insurance Plan 
Adopted By Power Company 

A pension and life insurance plan has 
been adopted by the Puget Sound Power 
& Light Company of Seattle, combining 
the best features of a pension system and 
providing ordinary life insurance with 
cash values, extended insurance, and paid 
up endowment, in combination with total 
disability and life annuities. The plan is 
the result of many months of work by 
insurance company actuaries and officers 
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of the power company. Points about the 
plan are given. By Claude Ritchie. 


Pacific Factory, January, 1927, p. 23:4. 


Retirement and Pension Plans For Life 
Insurance Companies 
Immediate advantages are: prevention 
of turnover, prevention of unrest, attrac- 
tion of new members, creation of good 
will, creation of thrift. Future advantages 
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are: creation of fund, assistance of em- 
ployee, automatic retirement, death benefit. 
An outline is given of the Imperial Life 
Assurance Pension Fund followed by dis- 
cussions by the secretaries of the Mutual 
Benefit, Ohio National Life, Connecticut 
General Life and Northwestern National 
Life. By J. G. Parker. Life Office Man- 
agement Association Proceedings, p. 63:6. 


PRODUCTION MANAGEMENT 


General: Promotion, Organization, Policy, Development 


The Rise and Fall of Firms in the 
Automobile Industry 

Between 1903 and 1924, inclusive, a total 
of 180 firms engaged in the manufacture 
of automobiles. Of the 180 companies 
which, in this strict sense, engaged in 
passenger-car manufacturing over this 22- 
year period, 121 have retired from the 
field. Fifty-nine now remain. 

Of these 59, only 11 have been in busi- 
ness for the entire period. Some of the 
59 entered only a year or two ago, while 
many others have been in the field for a 
decade or more. The average (arithmetic 
mean) length of life, for all 180 com- 
panies, has been 8 years. The medium 
length of life has been 6 years. 

Those firms which have leaned too far 
one way or the other in the matter of 
supplying the dealer with either too large 
or too small a number of models or in 
changing the design and construction of 
cars either too drastically or insufficiently 
at certain intervals, have fallen by the 
wayside. It is not here meant to imply 
that errors of judgment in connection with 
these several policies are the only causes 
of business failure in this and other in- 
dustries. There can be little doubt, how- 
ever, that they have acted as important 
causes. Financial incompetence, lack of 
selling ability, pure administration inepti- 
tude, all have counted here as elsewhere. 
But, allowing for all such individual in- 
eptitudes in particular cases, the high gen- 





eral level of failures in automobile manu- 
facture remains in large measure due to 
the great difficulties present in striking a 
proper balance between sales and manu- 
facturing policies. 

The article contains an excellent sta- 
tistical analysis of failure year by year, 
causes of changing rates of failure, aver- 
age life of firms leaving the industry. By 
Ralph C. Epstein. Harvard Business Re- 
view, January, 1927, p. 157:18. 


Western Electric Production Control 

The first installment of this compre- 
hensive description by the Vice President 
and General Manager of Manufacturing. 
By C. G. Stoll. Manufacturing Industries, 
January, 1927, p. 25:6. 


What Has 1926 Taught Production 
Men? 

The Graton and Knight Company has 
established a Labor-Saving Device De- 
partment in which is concentrated all study 
of methods with a view to eliminating 
hand-work and improving present ma- 
chine equipment. Their best development 
was the construction of a machine which 
eliminated 15 operators. The general works 
manager of the Marmon Motor Car Com- 
pany says that his most important gains 
in 1926 have come from smoothing the flow 
of production and the flow of attention to 
costs. The general works manager of 
the Hayes Wheel Company stresses fore- 
man training as an important development 
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in 1926. The Timken Roller Bearing 
Company has made radical changes in 
their grinding methods, and there has 
been considerable interest in a foreman’s 
club. The Dexter Folder Company has 
made a successful application of incen- 


tive wage payment to their erecting de- 
partment, foundry and various manufac. 
turing departments. The McIntosh and 
Seymour Corporation is emphasizing ap- 
prentice training as a necessity. Factory, 
January, 1927, p. 36:4. 


Employment: Classification, Selection, Tests, Turnover 


Selective Placement of Metal Workers 

A continuation of the description of one 
of the most important and extensive 
studies ever attempted in the selection of 
factory workers describes the development 
of the series of employment measures 


Plant: 


Don’t Handicap Your Lighting System 

Proper maintenance and periodical in- 
spection are essential to secure satisfac- 
tory illumination. Six light destroyers 
are: dirt, darkened walls and ceilings, 
lamps of poor quality, empty sockets and 
unobserved burnouts, undervoltage burn- 
ing of lamps, and improper combination 
of lamp and reflector. By Kirk M. Reid 
and Harold H. Green. Industrial Manage- 
ment, January, 1927, p. 45:4. 


Location, Lighting, Heating, 


Airplane Bringing Opportunities 

Advances in aviation already include 
the building of safer and better planes, 
the development of suitable landing fields 
and marked airways, the operation of sev- 
eral new passenger and express air lines. 
Several of these routes already have 
beacon lights, road direction, and emer- 


Industrial Economics: Labor and 


Immigration 


The Economic Value of Prohibition 

The Babson Statistical Organization re- 
cently completed a nationwide survey of 
the prohibition situation. Their findings 
apparently corroborate the consensus ex- 
pressed by leading economists at the an- 
nual meeting of the American Economic 
Association, that much of the prosperity 
of the American people is due to the 18th 
Amendment. In gathering the opinions of 


which are now in use provisionally for 
the selection and placement of metal work- 
ers at the Scoville Manufacturing Com- 
pany. By Millicent Pond. The Journal 
of Personnel Research, February, 1927, p, 
405 :13. 


Ventilation 


gency landing fields. The United States 
Department of Commerce is cooperating 
in the future provision of aviation fa- 
cilities. Many opportunities connected with 
aviation are still going begging. Munici- 
palities and townships should seriously 
consider connecting up with proposed air 
routes and set aside suitable areas for 
landing fields while property values are 
still low. Roof space located on an estab- 
lished air route and available for adver- 
tising purposes should be secured by in- 
dustries while there is still a chance. 
Future air travel connection will be as 
necessary as was past rail connection. The 
growth of the airplane industry will not 
only change the travel habits of many 
people, but it will affect real estate values 
and develop new lines of business. Bab- 
son’s Reports, January, 1927. 


Capital, Legislation, Wage Theory, 


the largest American employers in various 
lines of industry over 90 per cent asserted 
that prohibition had in their particular 
plants increased the morale, efficiency, and 
earning power of workers, had reduced 
absenteeism and industrial accidents, Lead- 
ers of organized labor conceded that wage 
rates and working conditions had been 
improved, and many labor investment 
projects and labor banks had been ma- 
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terially aided by prohibition. Their gen- 
eral attitude toward the Volstead Act was 
less that of opposition to proposed modi- 
fications, than of fear that any tamper- 
ing with the Act would cause a return 
of the old-time saloon, which they 
unanimously agreed is an evil. Babson’s 
Reports, January, 1927. 


A Shorter Working Week For 
Westclockers 


In a short time the working hours of 
the Western Clock Company will be short- 
ened from 47 hours a week to either 44 
or 44% hours. This reduction is in ac- 
cordance with a long established policy 
at the plant, whereby, with the increased 
efficiency of the organization, the resultant 
benefits have been shared with the West- 
clockers as well as the public and the 
stockholders. Tick Talk, Jan. 5, 1927, p. 
<2, 


Is the 5-Day Week Practical? 


Pros and cons from six leading busi- 
ness men including Ford. William Wrig- 
ley, Jr.. who has tried it says that any 
manufacturer who puts the five-day week 
up to his workers on the basis adopted in 
their plants, and gives it a fair test, will 
never go back to his former 5% day 
schedule. I. E. Edgerton thinks the so- 
called five-day, or 40-hour week as a gen- 
eral standard, an economic, moral, and 
social absurdity. William Green says that 
A. F. of L. believes that introducing the 
five-day week is a definite step toward 
an adjustment that will distribute the spare 


Training and Education: 
Publications, Bulletin Boards 


Offer Little Or No Training and Out 
Goes the Apprentice 

The difficulty of securing a desirable 

type of apprentice is largely a problem 

of the employer’s attitude toward pro- 

viding organized opportunities in trade 

training. Today the acquisition of manipu- 





Schools, 
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time over the whole year instead of lump- 
ing it in seasonal slumps. David Friday 
says one of our outstanding accomplish- 
ments is that we have at once increased 
output, improved working conditions, and 
granted the laborer a considerable amount 
of leisure. Jesse Isador Straus says that 
in autumn and winter, judging by the 
crowds who visit department stores, the 
shortened week would be inadvisable. 
System, January, 1927, p. 6:5. 


5-Day Week Used For Two Years 

Shillady and Stuart, Inc., who conduct 
a social organization service, first tried 
the experiment of closing an hour early 
several times a week, with the understand- 
ing that there was to be no fall from 
production. This worked smoothly, as 
every girl was eager to complete her 
quota of work, knowing that if she did 
not, the whole office would lose its hour 
off. Finally, the 5-day week was tried two 
years ago, and the office has not worked 
on Saturday since. 

The addressers and form letter fillers 
are paid on a premium basis—a minimum 
salary, plus bonus for quality and quantity. 
They are also paid on the even dollar or 
half dollar; that is, if a girl’s earnings 
total $23.12 for the week, she receives 
$23.50. This arrangement costs very little, 
but is valuable for the good-will it creates. 

It is believed that the 5-day week will 
become just as general as the present 
5%-day week, and that the 6-hour day 
will soon begin to show on the horizon. 
By Robert Stuart, Management, January, 
1927, p. 44:2. 


Libraries, Apprenticeship, Employee 


lative skill is relatively less important 
than that of technical trade knowledge 
and of the ability to apply it intelligently. 
Moreover, because of compulsory longer 
school attendance the American boy has 
relatively more mature and wider ideas 
concerning his future occupation. These 
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are two determining influences which ex- Developing Foremen in Order to throu 
plain the disappearing apprentice. Far- Reduce Waste ined 
sighted industrial organizations are there- The supervisor of the old school knows mont 
fore cooperating with educational insti- the technique of his job, he is a good to d 
tutions in the development of modern daily routine worker on repetition work, Time 
apprenticeship plans, which provide prac- On the other hand, he lacks vision, the 
tical job training with definite organized power of analysis, and most important of 
technical instruction under competent all, he does not understand men. 
trade teachers. In the building trades The Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- Af 
such apprentice courses are already con- turing Company back in 1920 organized and 
ducted in a number of large American a committee to work out some plan for plan: 
cities, and diplomas are awarded at regu- developing their supervisors. Their dis- of a 
lar graduation exercises. The only way cussions resulted in the establishment of proc 
to secure competent skilled workers is to the following purposes: supervisors’ meet- steps 
offer adequate training opportunities and ings are to be held in order to get: 1. The all : 
adequate pay during the apprenticeship habit of creative thinking. 2. Correct un- and 
period, which will make the learner feel derstanding of the company’s policies, mate 
that he has chosen a worth while occupa- 3. Afford the supervisor a better oppor- mate 
tion and is being equipped to become a_ tunity to express his views concerning lyze 
first class craftsman in his trade. By these policies. 4. Show more clearly the for 
Charles R. Allen. Trained Men, January- close relationship existing between the ers | 
February, 1927, p. 9:3. supervisor’s job and the work of all other wart 
departments. 5. Enlarge the supervisors’ perf 
What About Foremanship Develop- vision. 6. Develop his personal qualities, ord 
ment in 1927? Many suggested subjects for supervisor’s Mar 
Foremen will apparently be developed meetings are given, as well as for lec- the 
by a full time company director, as de- tures and assembly meetings. By W. D. wast 
scribed by Glenn L. Gardiner; by train- Stearns. The Society of Industrial En- mint 
ing in company classes as indicated by gimeers Bulletin, January, 1927, p. 7:7. and 
Walter D. Stearns of Westinghouse; by 
training in public educational institutions Cultivating That “We” Feeling Lal 
as told by R. W. Jenkins of Ohio State Some vivid examples of effective lead- 
University; and by foremen’s clubs as_ ership and development of the team spirit 
set forth by E. H. Tingley of the Na- and results accomplished. By Glenn L. 
tional Association of Foremen. Factory, Gardiner. Industrial Psychology, January, Ir 
January, 1927, p. 48:2. 1927, p. 28:7. mer 
tion 
Benefit Systems and Incentives: Group Insurance, Pensions, Vacations, call 
Profit Sharing, Wage Plans, Suggestions, Stock Ownership pi 
Pensions For Employees tired and receive a pension equal to 1% per 
General James G. Harbord, President per cent of the employee’s annual salary Rec 
of the Radio Corporation of America, has as of January 1, 1927, multiplied by the Wag 
announced that 2,000 employees would be number of years’ service previous to that rate 
made eligible to pension and disability date, plus 1 per cent of annual salary for the 
payments. It is planned to provide for each year of service thereafter to date of dai 
every man reaching the age of 65 and_ retirement. enc 
every woman at the age of 60 who has The last named amount will be increased way 
been twenty years or more in the com- to 1% per cent if the employee voluntarily = 
pany’s employ. These persons shall be re- contributes by the purchase of an annuity _ 








1's 


ly 


through the Pension Board by the author- 
ized payroll deduction of $3 or more per 
month. Other provisions of the plan apply 
to disability pensions. The New York 
Times, Jan. 11, 1927. 


Determining Wage Incentives 
Scientifically 

After much experimentation in devising 
and installing successful wage incentive 
plans in different organizations the process 
of analysis has been reduced to a standard 
procedure, the following series of ten 
steps: 1. List all parts of the product and 
all steps in the process of manufacture 
and assembly. 2. Figure the standard 
material contents of these parts or the 
materials used in these processes. 3. Ana- 
lyze operations to determine the standard 
for speed and waste. 4. Group the work- 
ers by teams or by departments and re- 
ward them according to their collective 
performance. 5. Establish a weekly rec- 
ord of Percent Waste and Production Per 
Man Hour. 6. Make tests to determine 
the proper standards for percentage of 
waste and rate of production. 7. Deter- 
mine past average percentage of waste 
and rate of production. 8. Decide on bonus 
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limits and construct a bonus chart. 
9. Prepare instructions for the operation 
of the plan and all calculations necessary 
for determining standards and rewards. 
10. Maintain a graphic chart of results. 
By Carle M. Bigelow. Kardex Institute 
Bulletin, Jan. 7, 1927. 4 pages. 


Methods of Compensating Production 
Executives 

Out of sixty-one companies making a 
report on compensation plans for execu- 
tives about one-third have some form of 
extra compensation arrangement with their 
superintendents. Other concerns _ state 
that they are about to put into operation 
some plan of this sort. For the most part 
they take the form of a division of the 
net profits at the end of the year, as in 
the profit sharing plan of the Motor 
Wheel Corporation. Other companies 
having bonus plans for executives are the 
American Cast Iron Company, the Moni- 
tor Controller Company, the Beaver Falls 
Art Tile Company, the Lehigh Coal and 
Navigation Company, and the Leeds and 
Northrup Company. Methods of Com- 
pensation. Number Seven. Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company. 15 pages. 


Labor Relations: Collective Bargaining, Employee Representation, 


Arbitration 


Bituminous Strike Looming Up 

In view of the Jacksonville wage agree- 
ment expiring on April first, all indica- 
tions point to a possible strike being 
called in the bituminous coal fields. The 
United Mine Workers Union no longer 
controls the soft coal industry, over 75 
per cent of it being in non-union hands. 
Recently some non-union companies raised 
wages to a point near the Jacksonville 
rate level, but they will probably abandon 
these schedules in favor of the present 
daily $5 wage. If at the Miami Confer- 
ence next month the Union holds out for 
wage terms similar to those of the Jack- 
sonville contract, the strike would seem 
inevitable. It would involve 10,000 union 








miners in the soft coal districts and cause 
general economic depression. Nation- 
wide production will be decreased with- 
out becoming actually crippled. Consider- 
ing that non-union control has the upper 
hand, a strike has little chance of success 
under existing conditions. There would 
seem to be little need for alarm concern- 
ing the supply of industrial fuel. Babson’s 
Reports, January, 1927. 


Methods of Compiling Statistics of 
Industrial Disputes 
The treatment of this subject is divided 
into: general problems of the statistics of 
industrial disputes; classification of in- 
dustrial disputes by their nature; classifi- 
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cation of industrial disputes by their im- 


portance; calculation of frequency and 
severity rates of industrial disputes, and 
a list of official statistics of industrial dis- 
putes. International Labour Office. 51 
page pamphlet. 


Methods of Statistics of Collective 
Agreements 

General problems of statistics of col- 
lective agreements, calculation of the num- 
ber and importance of collective agree- 
ments, and classification of collective 
agreements are discussed, the latter by 
legal and social criteria. Notes on sta- 
tistics of collective agreements published 
in different countries are also given. 
International Labour Office. 36 page 
pamphlet. 


The Labor Problems of 1927 


The core of the present idea in human 
relations is that prosperity is possible only 
when the employee earns adequate wages 
and has adequate leisure in which to de- 
velop wants for which to spend his high 
wages. An unavoidable corollary is that 
this employment be supplied regularly 
throughout the year. Hand-to-mouth buy- 
ing has regularized employment. The 
Dutchess Manufacturing Company aver- 


ages a 40 hour week with no ill effects, 
Labor leaders appear more constructive 
than in the past. Adequate training {o; 
employees is still in its incipient stage, 
particularly in the field of economic jp. 
struction. Caring for superannuated em. 
ployees is another problem. It has been 
actuarially demonstrated that 2 per cent 
of the pay-roll will carry this loan in any 


business, once the plan is established, By 


Frank L. Sweetser. Factory, January, 
1927, p. 40:2. 


Passaic Strike Settlement 


The Passaic textile dispute has finally 
been settled after nearly a year of in. 
dustrial warfare. Individual mills have 
made separate agrzements with the work- 
ers, of which the one adopted at the 
Botany Mills is perhaps representative, 
The strikers gained the right to form non- 
communistic organizations, and the right 
to collective bargaining. Future disputes 
must, however, be submitted to arbitra- 
tion by a third party. There will be no 
closed shop nor any discrimination against 
strikers with respect to re-employment. It 
is anticipated that these forward looking 
measures will help stabilize the textile in- 
dustry in Passaic. Babson’s Reports, 
January, 1927. 


MARKETING MANAGEMENT 


New Sales Policy Seen For Business 

American industry is undergoing a 
transition which promises to make our 
present methods of merchandising as 
antiquated as the old system of barter and 
trade. Competition is coming now from 
manufacturers in an entirely different line 
of business but who are offering their 
products as a substitute for his own. The 
vision to see that the individual concern 
can prosper only as the industry prospers 
offers the sole hope of survival. 


In nearly all industries it is important 
that the producer maintain an interest in 
his product until it reaches the consumer 


and is placed in satisfactory service. Ad- 
vertising and cooperative sales promotion 
are two of the media by which this in- 
terest is expressed. Such cooperative ac- 
tivity is essential for the continuance of 
prosperity. The Journal of Commerce, 
February 3, 1927. 


Instalment Purchasing: Its Merits and 
Demerits 


At the last Annual Meeting of the 
Academy of Political Science the merits 
and demerits of instalment purchasing 
were discussed in several papers. Some 
of the most interesting are: “Economic 
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Problems Involved in Instalment Selling”, 
“The Relation of Instalment Selling to 
the Credit Structure”, “Control of Trade 
Practices by Competitive and Other 
Forces”, “Instalment Purchasing and In- 
stalment Saving in Relation to Family 
Welfare”, “The Basic Meaning of the 
Growth of Instalment Selling” and “The 
Development of Instalment Purchasing.” 
Proceedings of the Academy of Political 
Science, January, 1927, p. 583 :52. 


The Marketing Age 

The first of a series of articles to appear 
during 1927 on “The new scientific sales 
management.” This article describes the 
salesmen of yesteryear, the changing com- 
mercial history, when selling was easy, 
the over-production problem, and the 
different types of sales managers. By 
Charles W. Hoyt. Sales Management, 
January 8, 1927, p. 15:3. 


How This Store Cut Re-Deliveries 
75 Per Cent 

Graff Brothers, Inc., hit upon three 
plans to solve their truck service and 
costs problem. A study of all packages 
sent out disclosed an unusual amount of 
redeliveries, which unduly burdened the 
business overhead. This expense was 
traced to two possible sources of error. 
The clerk taking the telephone address 
from the customer might misunderstand 
the address or, again, the shipping room 
clerk might copy the address wrongly from 
the shipping sheets. Telephone clerks 
were therefore strictly instructed to re- 
peat the customer’s address before hang- 
ing up. Shipping room clerks were or- 
dered to take time to copy addresses cor- 
rectly and distinctly. These rules work 
so satisfactorily that the wrong address 
problem has practically dropped out of 
sight. The problem of the return privilege 
package needed more careful handling. 
High paid salesmen only were employed, 
who were posted on the article they sold 
and able to answer every reasonable and 
possibly unreasonable question the shopper 
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might ask. Every shopper is moreover 
conducted to the salesman who sells the 
particular article desired. It was im- 
pressed upon the sales force tactfully to 
state that the firm wished to save the high 
cost of the return privilege feature quite 
as much in the customer’s interest as in 
the company’s. This careful head ap- 
proach had a wholesome restraining in- 
fluence on unthinking shoppers. A third 
solution was found in training the sales 
force to suggest to customers the inten- 
tion of carrying home all small packages 
by the polite inquiry: Of course, you 
will have it wrapped. The skill with which 
these delicate situations have been handled 
has cut troubles and errors all along the 
line. The number of daily trucks has 
been reduced from five to three, while 
truck production has increased 100 per 
cent in the face of a twenty per cent 
extending volume of business. The secret 
of success is to set the resolution, stick 
to it consistently, and line up the per- 
sonnel with the management. By Milton 
J. Phillips. Store Operation, January, 
1927, p. 16:2. 


Can Taylor’s System of Management 
Be Used in Sales Work? 

The third of a series of articles. The 
writer says “yes” as he clears up some 
common misunderstandings of the prin- 
ciples of scientific sales management. By 
Charles W. Hoyt. Sales Management, 
Feb. 5, 1927, p. 227 :3. 


Retail Trade in Death Struggle With 
Chain Store 

The small store owner must meet and 
beat the chain store movement by form- 
ing chains themselves, is the advice given 
by Edward A. Filene. The chain store 
movement is going forward by leaps and 
bounds. At present the movement into 
department store chains is only at its very 
beginning. The formula that Mr. Filene 
has been forced to accept as a result of 
his work is a chain of department stores 
of which the similar departments of all 
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the stores will themselves constitute a 
chain within the main group. For example, 
all the shoe departments will be operated 
as a chain of shoe stores, in charge of a 
merchandise manager who in ability and 
experience will be at least equal to the 
merchandise manager of a separate chain 
of shoe stores. 

In addition to this, the chain store 
movement is so pronounced that at least 
two Chicago mail order houses are now 
creating chains of retail department 
stores. Mr. Filene believes that in ten 
years the leading mail order houses will 
be doing more business through these re- 
tail stores than they are doing by mail 
order new, and in addition will be doing 
more mail order business than they are 
doing at present. The Journal of Com- 
merce, Feb. 2, 1927. 


The Vital Ten Per Cent 

The importance of export trade in tak- 
ing care of surplus production is set forth. 
Credit policies are discussed and sources 
of information given. Experience has 
shown that credit losses in foreign trade 
are actually less than similar losses in 
domestic trade. The viewpoint of the 
small exporter is brought out, showing 
the increasing trend toward export among 
small American manufacturers. Our 
products are in demand because of their 
unique labor-saving devices. By Joseph 
Leeming. Kardex Institute Bulletin, Feb. 
3, 1927, 4 pages. 


A Sales Program For 1927 

Ten ways are described in which to 
succeed in the intensely competitive sales 
battle which is sure to develop this year. 
Step number one is the building up of 
reserve forces; the sales manager should 
have a new man ready to step in and 
take the place of every man who leaves. 
Step number two is a close follow-up of 
salesmen’s calls. The third step in this 
program should be the planning of a year’s 
sales work, month by month. Making a 
special drive on present users is an im- 
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portant phase of every well rounded sales 
plan. Bad practices should be eliminated 
in 1927, covering such problems as Price 
cutting, free goods, inside discounts, long 
dating, returned goods, and trade-in 
policies. Sixth, there should be an im. 
provement of direct mail sales efforts 
Seventh, every sales manager should make 
it a part of his business to keep his ling 
up to date. Allied with this work is the 
matter of concentrating on quality prod. 
ucts, as there has never been a better 
chance to sell them. The old annual cop. 
vention is scarcely enough to enable the 
sales manager to keep in touch with his 
men during the year, so regional sales 
meetings are being arranged by many 
sales managers. Finally, last year’s plans 
must be elaborated and improved: old 
plans are not good enough. By Edwin H. 
Shanks. Sales Management, Jan. 22, 1927, 
p. 111:3. 


Consequences of Instalment Buying 


This paper presents some very interest- 
ing figures on instalment selling. Babson’s 
offer their clients the following sugges- 
tions: 

“1, See to it that the customer who pays 
cash for his goods gets the advantage 
that is really due him, and that he is 
not compelled to carry part of the load 
caused by those who are slow to pay. 

2. Do not allow yourself to be drawn 
into instalment selling of low-priced 
articles on which the percentage of over- 
head is high. 

3. If you are doing an instalment busi- 
ness, let your Credit Department have a 


deciding voice in the way it shall be 


handled. Certainly if the credit man is to 
be held responsible for ultimate losses, 
he should have some authority in fixing 
the terms. 

4. Get behind instalment saving; en- 
courage the banks to start more savings 
clubs; try to really help your customers 
by showing them how they can get the 
most for their money. 

5. Tell the truth about the actual cost 
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of buying on time. It won’t hurt you in 
the long run. It will secure the confidence 
of a great mass of people who are being 
misled by the percentages that usually 
are given them. The time will come when 
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it will be worth more than anything else 
to be known as ‘The Store That Gets 
People Out of Debt’.” Babson Statistical 
Organization—Special Letter, February 1, 
1927, 2 pages. 


Sales Promotion: Letters, House Organs, Advertising 


The Psychology of the Sales Letter 

The sales letter conveys a personal 
message from the sender to the prospect. 
It should be written from the viewpoint 
of the prospect and appeal to his self- 
interest. Cold reason may make a prospect 
realize that he should buy a certain 
product, but desire makes him buy it. No 
part of a sales letter is more important 
than its close. If it fails to get immediate 
action of some sort, the entire matter may 
become sidetracked. By E. P. Corbett. 
Kardex Institute Bulletin, Jan. 27, 1927. 
4 pages. 


What Kind of Dealer Helps Are Really 
Helpful? 


Not long ago the heads of six of the 
largest companies manufacturing  elec- 
trical goods assembled to figure how much 
they had spent on dealer-helps during the 
last year. The total was $1,500,000, fully 
75 per cent of which was wasted, as not 
more than a quarter of the stores used 
the material. In designing dealer-helps a 
clear cut picture of the distributor store 
is necessary and the first rule for mer- 
chant-helps might well be “consult your 
merchant.” By William Nelson Taft. 
Retail Ledger, Second January issue, 1927. 


Flour Company Uses Pigeons For 
Messenger Service 

The Sperry Flour Company of Cali- 
fornia has put homing pigeons to a mdd- 
ern and practical use. A department 
within the company is known as the 
“Sperry Air Service’ with lofts main- 
tained at company branches covering the 
Pacific Coast. The salesmen of the com- 
pany regularly take the homers out into 
country districts and release them as 
messengers to carry rush orders or notes 
back to the office from which they came. 
Sales Management, Jan. 22, 1927, p. 144:1. 


Greater Volume Via Telephone 

Among the principal users of the tele- 
phone are the department stores, a num- 
ber of which have organized special 
bureaus headed by women and identified 
by fanciful names, to handle telephone 
orders. In the grocery field, also, the 
telephone shopping idea has been organized 
through the efforts of the National 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association. One 
effect is to increase the store’s trading 
radius. Some stores solicit orders from 
a list of prospects, but in general it is 
best to leave the initiative to the customer. 
By Ernest A. Dench. Business, January, 
1927, p. 24:3. 


Salesmen: Selection, Training, Compensation 


How They Are Solving Labor Turn- 
Over In These Stores 

From an analysis of its labor troubles 
Kaufmann’s of Pittsburgh concluded that 
the percentages of laid-offs and unavoid- 
ables probably were unchangeable, but 
that resignations and discharges might be 
teduced. Accordingly for them the 
problem of reduction resolved itself into 


research concerning better selection of 
applicants, physical and objective tests be- 
fore employment, improvement of store 
working conditions, salary or wage ad- 
justments, treatment by supervisors, and 
promotional opportunities. Boggs & Buhl 
are directing their efforts to cut down 
turnover by raising wages whenever de- 
served, and giving constant attention to 
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the company welfare work for all its 
employees. Their keynote is devotion to 
the store, and the management emphasizes 
its intention to stand in times of sickness 
or unforeseen difficulty by the employee 


who is loyal to the store. McCreery & 
Company maintain that they have no 
turnover problem. They consistently main- 
tain the policy to “make employees 
friends of McCreery’s.” The manage- 
ment generously supports welfare work, 
salary schedules keep their personnel con- 
tented. Friendly feeling is promoted by 
granting “short days” in bad weather and 
dull business seasons to sales folk in all 
departments wherever they may be spared. 
In the Joseph Horne Company turnover 
is kept down by a bonus plan of com- 
pensation which is considered 100 per cent 
fair and enlists the unqualified interest 
and support of the employees. J. N. 
Adams & Company of Buffalo, N. Y., 
kept down its turnover by more careful 
selection of applicants, proper attention 
to salary advances, improvement in work- 
ing conditions, and by a detailed study 
of withdrawal cases. Hartley’s of Fair- 
mont also claim that their turnover prob- 
lem is negligible. Employees and manage- 
ment are pledged to mutual loyalty. 
Salaries are promptly adjusted and all 
employee insurance premiums are paid 
by the Company without being reflected 
in the pay envelope. By Milton J. Phil- 
lips. Store Operation, January, 1927, p. 
19:2. 


Making Re-Sale Part of the Compensa- 
tion Plan 

Instead of employing any of the more 
usual compensation plans, the Weather- 
best Stained Shingle Company have de- 
cided upon a plan involving the division 
of compensation for sales representatives 
into two separate classifications. First, 
they agree to pay a commission which 
they call the “inbound.” This commis- 
sion amounts to 50 per cent of the total 
commission and is credited to the repre- 
sentative’s account as “earned” immedi- 
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ately the stock on order is forwarded, 
This, however, is but a small part of the 
representative’s work and responsibility, 
The greater part is the promotion of the 
sale of the shingles for the dealer, 


To impress upon the sales representa. § 


tive the importance of this resale wor 
for the dealer, they agree to pay him ap. 
other commission like the first when the 
shingles are sent by the dealer to the job. 
This comission they term “outbound” 
Such “outbound” commission credits be. 
come due and payable when the dealer in 
turn makes his sales to the ultimate ep. 
sumers, 

In addition to these two commissions 
they agree to pay bonuses on all salg 
over and above arbitrary amounts each 
month. Such bonuses apply on dealer 
sales only and affect half the monthly vol- 
ume expected of each representative, By 
Earle C. Brockett. Printers’ Ink Monthly. 
January, 1927, p. 37:2. 


How I Use the Missing Link in Sales 
Training 

The importance of using specific ex- 
amples to illustrate every point is stressed, 
Theory is practically useless to the aver- 
age salesman. The Guy W. Ellis Company 
discovered that their salesmen did not 
seem to benefit much from the usual type 
of discussion of sales principles, but when 
they were shown how to apply those prin- 
ciples through the description of actual 
incidents, they were able to turn the in- 
formation to account in their selling. By 
Guy W. Ellis. Sales Management, Feb. 
5, 1927, p. 231:4. 


No Winter Slump! 

The summer slump is better known 
than its cousin, the winter slump, but there 
are almost as many industries which suffer 
from slumps in the winter as there are 
those which dread the dog days. The 
automobile, the bus and good roads have 
helped to break the winter slump by 
opening up the rural districts, and new 
equipment for winter work has changed 
the seasonal trend in the building indus 
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try to a great extent, especially that of 
residential work. 

The application of 
real footwork to products which were 
formerly thought dead items in winter 


imagination and 
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are given several illustrations. Many times 
the winter slump is due to old habits and 
a wrong mental attitude on the part of 
a sales force. By Roy Dickinson. Print- 
ers’ Ink Monthly, Feb., 1927, p. 33:4. 
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Survey of Books for Executives 

















Tool Control. By Anker L. Christen- 
sen. Ronald Press, New York, 1926. 
127 pages. $3.50. 

The author has gone much further than 
to describe the principles of tool control 
with which the up to date student of man- 
agement is well familiar. The material 
presented has been compiled mainly from 
the practice introduced by him at the 
Harrison (New Jersey) Works of the 
Worthington Pump and Machinery Cor- 
poration supplemented by data obtained 
from factory executives, foremen, work- 
men and manufacturers of tools. Mr. 
Frank B. Gilbreth also assisted with ad- 
vice and counsel. In many factories mod- 
ern in some respects, the problem of serv- 
ice from the Tool Department has not re- 
ceived the consideration it should with 
the result that this phase of Works Man- 
agement has been neglected. If the tool 
system functions properly the right tool 
in perfect condition would be obtainable 
or delivered at the proper place at the 
proper time. The necessary records must 
be simple to insure that the workman has 
as little writing to do as possible but the 
management must have an absolute check 
of all tools at all times. In this work the 
author has attacked the problem from a 
broad standpoint at the same time tracing 
in detail the methods instituted in a 
specific factory. The subject has been 
treated in such a way that the informa- 
tion and methods can be utilized in the 
solution of similar problems in other fac- 
tories. 

The preliminary analysis deals with the 
variable factors influencing local condi- 
tions after which tool classification is dis- 





cussed with special emphasis on the ad- 
vantages to be derived from the mnemonic 
system of lettering. The tool crib is de- 
scribed; methods, layout, space and equip- 
ment all being given due consideration. 
Bringing tools under control, a_ task 
which is admittedly a difficult one in the 
process of changing from one tool system 
to another, is carefully detailed showing 
how the steps should be planned in ad- 
vance and tactfully carried out. Tool 
issue and inspection methods from the 
single brass check system to that eventually 
evolved to solve the Worthington problem 
could be read with advantage by all 
executives interested in production who 
have tool rooms under their supervision. 
Without some plan of inspection and 
careful supervision the manufacturing de- 
partments will not receive service so 
vitally important to efficient production. 

The allocation of cost is important and 
tables are illustrated to form a detailed 
classification of the small tool account 
for control purposes. The treatment of 
executive control and tool crib personnel 
is very good. Systems of themselves are 
inanimate and in describing the methods 
by which the human element puts life into 
them through organization, supervision 
and operation, the author is especially in- 
teresting to those who are interested in 
the broader fields of management. The 
smooth functioning, overall efficiency and 
morale of a department depends upon the 
degree of managerial ability of the 
executive in charge. 

The final chapter treats of a subject 
which is a large problem in itself. The 
problem of keeping a large factory 
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adequately supplied with proper tools is 
not an easy one by any means. Excellent 
advice is given on the keeping of records 
of the tools available and in a general 
way on the importance and development 
of more efficient tools and more efficient 
methods of machining. As the author 
points out, systematic tool development 
can best be carried on where good records 
are available for the performance and cost 
of maintenance on each class of tool. 

It is now many years since Frederick W. 
Taylor evolved and developed the methods 
of standardization of tools and the use of 
the mnemonic system of lettering. This 
volume is therefore a thoroughly prac- 
tical application of sound principles of 
Scientific Management and is to be com- 
mended to engineers and managers inter- 
ested in factory production, tool develop- 
ment and tool control. In Chapter VII 
in describing the methods of executive 
control, the following sentence is indica- 
tive of the point of view which has been 
held throughout: “The organization of a 
tool system for a large factory requires 
considerable care and forethought. It 
should be remembered that the whole 
purpose of the system is to aid produc- 
tion.” 

Wituram O. Licutner, Vice-President, 

The Thompson & Lichtner Co., Inc. 





Sales Administration. By Walter S. 
Hayward. Harper & Bros., New 
York, 1926. 488 pages. $5.00. 


If by “scientific” is meant exact, this 
book does definitely aim in the direction 
of development of the scientific method 
in selling and sales management. Devel- 
opment in knowledge and practice of 
marketing principles and methods is 
predicated upon definition; and Mr. 
Hayward surely defines. 

The work is well organized and should 
be a vade mecum to sales and marketing 
executives. Not only are the factors 
entering into or connected with sales 
operation, considerations and problems 
clearly and succinctly stated, and with 





admirable brevity; but the “case” material 
is, as a rule, good and apropos, 

An “Outline” at the end of each chap. 
ter makes the book particularly usefy to 
teachers and their students. And to me 
who have not merely once, but Many 
times, so to speak, graduated in sal 
practice, “Sales Administration” wil be 
found useful as a work of reference, as 
a sort of check list in particular mar. 
keting activities. 

The very comprehensiveness of the 
book renders exhaustive treatment of any 
particular subject impossible. This being 
so, it might be well for the author iy 
any future edition to include, following 
each chapter “Outline” a list of Collateral 
Texts for the information of  sych 
students as may desire closer study of 
a particular subject. 

For example, “Sales Administration” 
might well be adopted as a text book in 
advertising classes, if only to prevent 
prospective advertising men adopting 
specialization rather than earning it 
But an advertising class would need a 
good deal more than is contained in the 
chapters “Advertising as a Marketing 
Force,” and “The Media of Advertising” 
or even the well organized chapters on 
“Commercial Research” and “Market 
Development.” 

In the matter of research, there needs 
to be brought out the connection between 
undeveloped potentialities in the market 
and definitional potentialities in the prod- 
uct. Much investigation—expensive in 
time and money—can be avoided by 
research that first accurately defines the 
product and is then followed by inves- 
tigation into ways and means for making 
known and having employed that which 
research may have revealed. The course 
usually followed is to “go fishing” by 
questionnaire and house-to-house canvass 
for something that a defining and analysis 
of the product itself may bring out. 

The contents of the advertising chap- 
ters mentioned are of somewhat unequal 
merit, particularly that dealing with 
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Media; the author apparently had a good 
deal of data on four classes of media 
and very little on several others. Also, 
in the chapter on “Advertising as a Mar- 
keting Force” there is a broad statement 
that needs correction or rather ampli- 
fication. Mr. Hayward says that if a 
company uses the services of an adver- 
tising agency, “it frees itself of the 
expense and task of maintaining a depart- 
ment of its own.” A company may try 
so to free itself, but it seldom does or 
can. Virtually all representative concerns 
using advertising nationally, and employ- 
ing advertising agencies, have advertising 
departments; and in lesser companies 
there is a liaison officer or minor execu- 
tive whose task it is to work with and 
superintend the agency’s activities; and 
such a task means expense. Most com- 
petent advertising agencies recognize the 
need for, and desire, a client’s adver- 
tising department or advertising execu- 
tive. 

Another matter—“Advertising and Sell- 
ing Cost’—would bear a much larger 
volume of discussion and data. There 
are companies who have experienced a 
decrease of advertising cost per unit 
with growth of advertising appropriation. 
But the author should seize an oppor- 
tunity, if possible, of listening to a body 
of advertisers growling, in camera, at 
the increasing cost of, and the decreasing 
return from, mediums crowded with 
advertising matter. 

JoHN SULLIVAN, 
Marketing Counsel. 





Manual For Conducting “Service at 
Cost” Community Placement Bureaus 
With a Plan For Nationalization. By 
Hans C. Pfund and Ralph H. Faxon. 
Employment Bureau of Des Moines, 
Des Moines, 1926. 48 pages. $1.00. 
This ardent contribution to the develop- 

ment of a better social system seems in 

sober disguise under the title “Manual.” 

The fervor of its style resembles so little 

the dispassionate treatment commonly 
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found in publications so classed, that in 
comparison it seems almost a “tract.” 

Briefly and doubtless inadequately stated 
the proposal is: that a corporation “not 
for pecuniary profit” be financed by private 
capital to establish and maintain a place- 
ment service of national scope, coordinat- 
ing employment activities through local 
bureaus in commercial and industrial com- 
munities. Local bureaus would be headed 
up under State Superintendents who would 
report in turn to 13 district directors rep- 
resenting as many different sections of the 
United States. District Directors would 
report to the national executive secretary 
who would be responsible to the board of 
directors. The services of this organiza- 
tion would be supported by yearly con- 
tributions of participating employers on a 
per capita basis according to the number 
of their employees, individuals to pay per- 
sonal membership dues. It is assumed that 
such contributions and dues would be 
varied from year to year to meet fluctua- 
tions in the cost of service. 

In addition to placement activities a 
comprehensive but somewhat indefinite 
program of education or propaganda is 
projected, involving a national publica- 
tion for the encouragement of employers 
in plant educational work and the dis- 
semination of sound economic principles 
to employees of all grades and types. 

An adequate treatment of this enter- 
prising project would require space beyond 
the reasonable limits of this review to the 
extent of, at least, one thick volume. 
Many of the ideas and policies propounded 
seem sound and workable, at least on a 
local basis. Much of the destructive 
criticism levelled at the United States em- 
ployment service is unfortunately founded 
on fact. The defects and shortcomings 
emphasized as typical of commercial place- 
ment bureaus illustrate to the unbiased 
critic some of the possible pitfalls in the 
path of just such a program as is recom- 
mended. 

The problem of initial financing alone 
which is so lightly touched upon as to 
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leave no definite conception of methods 
is sufficient to give pause to any but a 
violent enthusiast. 

The authors have progressed in one 
magnificent sweep of generalization from 
what seems a rather unusually successful 
local placement service to the conception 
of a nationally integrated system of such 
services. 

The obstacles, the dangers, the possi- 
bilities of abuse in such an expansion 
even under the most able and conscientious 
direction assume serious proportions. 

It is the evident purpose of the work 
reviewed to remove all doubts or mis- 
givings as to the success of the plan on 
a nationwide scale. 

Whereas the personalities of its spon- 
sors have apparently succeeded in making 
the idea a local success, this publication 
will scarcely prove an adequate means of 
communicating, their enthusiasm to the 
country at large. 

BENNET F. SCHAUFFLER, 
Benefit and Medical Department, 
American Telephone & Telegraph 

Company. 


Incentives to Increased Output. 


By 
Clarence H. Northcott. Address before 
the Twenty-Second Lecture Conference 
for Works Directors, Managers, Fore- 
men and Forewomen held at Balliol 
College, Oxford, April, 1926. 4 pages. 
The Labor Director of Rowntree & Co., 

Ltd., discusses the problem of increased 

output in British Industry. He admits 

that reduction of wages has been the 
chief method used in Great Britain for 
reduction of costs. Unfortunately, such 
action reduces the general purchasing 
power and thus makes the industrial 
position worse. Output can be increased 
partly by increasing speed, but in many 
industries simply by employing more 
machinery and _ better organization. 

Messrs. Austin & Lloyd have recognized 

the confusion arising out of the use of 

the term “labor-saving” machinery, and 
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have replaced it by the more corre 
phrase “time-saving” or “trouble-saving” 
machinery. 

The paper analyzes the problems in 
connection with increased output laying 
emphasis on the psychological factors in 
the problem. Work and effort are the 
salt of human life. The fundamenta 
problem of handling human nature ¢op. 
sists in understanding, evoking, an 
directing life’s impulses. An incentive jg 
a method of turning action to a pre. 
determined end. Its function is to tide 
over periods when inherent impulses have 
lost their power, or to canalize an impulse 
that seems to have no definite end, 

The paper criticizes Britain’s com. 
monest form of remuneration known as 
time or standard rates. They offer little 
intrinsic incentive to greater effort and 
they are unfair to the worker of superior 
skill or energy and thus tend to create 
discontent in his mind, or lead to an 
organized uniformity of output. The 
author suggests that where time workers 
serve piece workers it would be fair and 
economical to pay such workers on a 
level approximating that of piece work- 
ers and that where the work is appar- 
ently non-measurable, or unrelated to that 
minimum given in proportion to the skill 
of piece workers, a grading system might 
be adopted and remuneration above the 
ingenuity and initiative required. 

The author advocates that where piece 
rates are unfair or unsound it would be 
better for reasonable men on both sides 
to face all such situations in the spirit 
of toleration and candid inquiry and 
after ascertaining all the facts to agree 
on a reasonable course of action. They 
should not, however, be reduced arbi- 
trarily or without just cause. 


Non-financial incentives are also dis- 
cussed. Information must be given to 
promote understanding and evoke interest. 
Organization must be perfected until it 
becomes smooth running and administra 
tive friction is removed. The greatest 
possible quantity of trouble-saving ma- 
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chinery must be utilized and the efforts 
of all directed towards providing the 
largest possible quantity of goods, and 
goods of such a quality that all con- 
cerned in their production can be proud 


of them. 


New Phases of Industrial Management. 
By John F. Tinsley. Privately printed, 
1926. 198 pages. 

A collection of addresses given before 
fnancial, industrial and educational 
groups, includes various aspects of indus- 
trial relations, americanization, safety, 
and savings plans. The author is the 
vice president and general manager of 
the Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
at Worcester, Mass., and draws freely 
upon the experience and practice of that 
company and others. 


Readings in Trade Unionism. By David 
J. Saposs with the collaboration of 
Bertha T. Saposs. Geo. H. Doran Co., 
New York, 1926. 451 pages. $2.00. 
One of the very best collections of ma- 

terial on trade unionism available with 
documents gleaned from trade union journals 
and other union publications and source ma- 
terial from the world of labor itself, includ- 
ing the American Federation of Labor pro- 
ceedings. 

The main sections cover—Origin of the 
Working Class, Its Beliefs and Aspirations ; 
Organized Labor and Society; Govern- 
mental and Structural Forms and Policies; 
The Government of Trade Unions; Eco- 
nomic Principles, Policies and Tactics ; Con- 
ditions of Work; Extending Union Services 
and Influences; Labor and the State. 


Effective Regulation of Public Utilities. 


By John Bauer, Ph.D. Macmillan, 

New York, 1925. 376 pages. $2.50. 

With the background of public utility 
consultant and lecturer on regulation, 
accounting and finance at Cornell, Prince- 
ton and Columbia Universities, the author 
after giving purposes and fundamentals, 
discusses such phases of the subject as: 
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investment, reproduction cost and chang- 
ing price level, depreciation, systematic 
maintenance of the rate base, the rate of 
return, rate schedules, financial stability, 
effect upon service and efficiency of oper- 
ation and standards of commission 
organization. 

There is also a concluding chapter on 
future development in public control, 
which says that public ownership is not 
an immediate solution. 


Stock Control in Department Stores. 
By Arthur Lazarus. Dry Goods 
Economist, New York, 1925. 77 
pages. $2.00. 

In the introduction of the book, the 
author states the purpose of his short 
treatise by saying that the title means 
“how to control the turn-overs and vol- 
umes of stock departments”, after which 
he divides his treatment into the follow- 
ing phases of the subject: 

1. The planning of department stocks. 

2. The ordering, receipt, checking and 

marking of merchandise. 

3. The perpetual inventory. 

4. The operation of the retail inventory 

system. 

5. The control of slow moving items. 

6. Methods of controlling stock short- 

ages. 

7. Instructions for physical inventory. 

8. The sub-dividing of departments. 


In the first place, the author presents 
the system followed by a large New York 
store, and follows this with several ex- 
amples of systems in use in many smaller 
stores. 

If one were to comment at all upon 
the contents of the book one might say it 
is a short computation of methods of stock 
control followed by a few stores, and that 
the text is purely descriptive of those sys- 
tems. The author himself contributes very 
little in the way of constructive criticism, 
comment, or suggestion. The illustrations 
given are usually, as in the author’s other 
book on Department Store Statistics, 
taken from stores, with perhaps a rare 
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exception, that are little known. It is also 


disappointing to note on the other hand "41861-1900; and the twentieth cen 


that there are several stores omitted in 
his reference that are particularly con- 
spicuous in the development of stock con- 
trol systems. 

The book, however, is one that should 
not be passed by entirely if one is inter- 
ested in starting a stock control system, 
and it is probably true that it should be a 
part of every controller’s library. 


Watter M. Stone, Controller, 
C. F. Hovey Company. 
Money. By R. A. Lehfeldt. Oxford 
University Press, London, 1926. 112 
pages. $1.00. 


This small book is an attempt to give 
enough information about the theory of 
money so that one can understand the 
broad character of the subject. The last 
chapter has to do with suggestions for im- 
provements and analyzes such methods as: 

1. The use of an index-number standard. 

2. Irving Fisher’s “compensated dollar.” 

3. Control of the output of gold. 

4. Regulation through central 
policy. 

5. Abandonment of the use of gold. 


banks’ 





American Foreign Investments. By 
Robert W. Dunn. B. W. Huebsch & 
Viking Press, New York, 1926. 421 
pages. $5.00. 

The transition of the United States 
from a debtor to a creditor nation and 
the nature and extent of foreign loans 
floated in recent years, giving an analysis 
of American investments in nearly every 
other country. 





A History of Economic Progress in 
the United States. By Walter W. 
Jennings, Ph.D. Crowell, New York, 
1926. 777 pages. $4.50. 

Five periods are dealt with in this vol- 
ume: The colonial from 1492-1775; the 
winning of political and commercial inde- 
pendence from 1776-1815; expansion 
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from 1816-1860; war and recovery from 


While written as a text, the book May 
also find a business public, as the relation 
between industrial and political move 
ments is drawn. 





Housing Rents in Pittsburgh, Pennsy). 
vania. The Bureau of Busines; 
Research, University of Pennsylvania, 
1926. 37 pages. 50¢. 


The second of a series of publications 
in the field of Business Administration 
is devoted to a consideration of rents jn 
Pittsburgh and elsewhere in 1918-1919. 
rents in Pittsburgh since 1913; rents in 
specific city districts; rent, food and 
clothing ; and is profusely illustrated with 
charts and tables. A forthcoming bul. 
letin will show the relation between resj- 
dence construction in Pittsburgh and the 
high rents. 





Getting Ahead in the Bank. By Her. 
bert Dee Ivey. The Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, 1926. 163 pages, 
$1.50. 
This book is compiled as a guide for 

those young men and women who are in- 

terested in the banking profession. It con- 
tains a very useful glossary of banking and 
money terms. There are chapters on the 
personnel department, telephone exchange, 
auditing department, collection department, 
bookkeeping department, and others. 





How to Write Business Letters. By 
John A. Powell. University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, 1925. 181 pages. $1.50. 
As a manual intended for the dictator 

and the stenographer this book is terse 

and informative. The chapter on 

Atmosphere and Personality emphasizes 

the spirit of the letter and cautions the 

dictator to plan the letter in advance. 

There is a plea for the avoidance of trite, 

awkward and unnecessary expressions 

which help to kill a communication. 

Useful hints will be found in the dis- 
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cussion of the sales letter and miscel- 
faneous letters. While some of the in- 
structions in written English, punctuation, 
etc, seem elementary, perhaps it is safer 
to err on that side. The mechanics of 
correspondence are largely a matter of 
taste but the appendix giving the proper 
salutations for public characters should 
be convenient for those who are in doubt. 





The Oil Industry and the Competitive 
System. By George Ward Stocking, 
Ph.D. Houghton Mifflin, Boston, 1925. 
314 pages. $3.50. 

This winner of the first prize in the 
Hart-Schaffner & Marx series is a dis- 
cussion of whether the competitive sys- 
tem is an adequate assurance of the 
scientific and orderly development of our 
oil resources. Efforts of the U. S. 
Geological Survey and the Bureau of 
Mines to assure the public an adequate 
supply of petroleum have been minimized 
because they have no jurisdiction over 
the exploitation of the resource, which 
has been dominated by the motive of 
private gain. These efforts have thus 
necessarily been remedial rather than 
constructive or preventive. The author 
believes that the naturally monopolistic 
nature of the industry should be made 
the point of departure for an intelligent 
policy of public control. 





The Method of Analyzing Business 
Data. Bureau of Business Research, 
University of Illinois. 1925. 46 pages. 


The development of Bureaus of Busi- 
ness Research in our universities is a 
most encouraging sign because funda- 
mentally the purpose of collegiate educa- 
tion has to do with the acquisition of 
the technique of investigation or research. 
Bureaus of Business Research in uni- 
versities are a splendid training ground 
for the instructor who must convey the 
same technique and spirit to his students 
and a good practice ground also for the 
student. 

This pamphlet is one of the most usable 
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and valuable yet prepared and is a credit 
to the Bureau of Business Research at 
the University of Illinois. It covers: 

1. The distinctive characteristics of 
business data (time series) as differ- 
entiated from other types of data 
(frequency series). 

2. The general principles underlying the 
analysis of business data. 

3. The secular trend and its measure- 
ment. 

4. The seasonal variation and its meas- 
urement. 

5. The isolation of the cycle factor. 

Every business statistician should have 

it. 
W. J. Donatp. 





The Government and Labor. By Albert 
R. Ellingwood and Whitney Coombs. 
A. W. Shaw, Chicago, 1926. 630 pages. 
$6.00. 

This is a case book intended for the 
use of advanced students in college or 
other advanced classes. It is an attempt 
to cover in one volume substantially the 
entire field of contact between govern- 
mental authority and labor. After some 
quotations from well known writers on 
the cause for labor legislation, various 
decisions bearing upon the constitution- 
ality and interpretation of legislation and 
extracts from some of the statutes are 
set forth under the following group 
headings : 

The contract of employment between 


the employer and the individual 
employe. 

The protection of the laborer against 
competition. 


The Labor Unions. 

The Labor Conflict. 

Safety and Health. 

Hours of Labor. 

Wages. 

Unemployment. 

Workmen’s Compensation. 

Social Insurance. 

The selections are well made, but the 
scope of the work is so large that the 
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compilers are able to assemble only one 
or two authorities bearing upon each 
point made under these several headings. 
The gaps in the discussion of issues 
thus presented are evident. The compilers 
have attempted to meet this difficulty by 
questions added after each case or group. 
These questions are broad in their scope 
and generally well adapted to a lively 
development of discussion among stu- 
dents in a class Some of the questions 
anticipate knowledge which the student 
cannot be expected to have. Others pro- 
pound exceedingly complex problems of 
constitutional law, to many of which no 
experienced lawyer would undertake an 
answer. Occasionally questions appear 
which inadvertently or otherwise carry 
inferences that are not true. The student 
may, therefore, easily be led away from 
the issues really presented by any par- 
ticular piece of labor legislation or any 
decision of a court. Yet these objections 
to the questions inserted by the compilers 
are more or less inherent in any case 
book, even without questions. The ques- 
tions simply add to the difficulty and 
danger inherent in the case method. In 
the hands of a teacher thoroughly versed 
in the subject, able at all times to keep 
his class on the fundamental issue and 
to discourage emotional thinking ‘and 
speculations that inevitably lead only into 
a mental cul-de-sac, this volume will be 
of distinct aid. Its virtue, however, as 
an instrument of real enlightenment must 
depend largely on the qualities of the 
teacher using it. 


Large as the volume is, it would have 
been helpful to increase it by a few pages 
by the insertion of references to further 
sources of information in aid of the 
answers to the many searching questions 
suggested by the compilers. The book 
should be examined carefully by every 
instructor in the field of government and 
special preparation made for using it in 
class. 


Murray T. Quice, 
Attorney-at-Law. 
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Unemployment Insurance. Edited by 
Allen Bennett Forsberg. H. W. Wil 
son Co., New York, 1926. 487 pages 
$2.40. 
Because of the increasing experience o} 

other countries with unemployment ingy. 

ance and because of the attention drawn 
to the evils of irregular work in our own 
country, more and more interest js 
attached to the experiments with unem. 
ployment insurance which have bee 
launched in the United States and in 

Europe. 

Contrary to many schemes for meeting 
the problems of wnemployment in othe 
countries, we have accented in both 
theory and practice the responsibility of 
industry rather than of the government 
and the worker. Moreover, our objec. 
tive is somewhat different from that of 
the majority of foreign countries in that 
we aim to prevent rather than merely to 
relieve. In other words, the employer 
who can stabilize his business by ironing 
out the peaks of irregular production js 
to be rewarded by the rate he pays into 
the insurance fund, just as the employer 
with a good accident record pays a lower 
accident insurance rate than the employer 
with a bad record. In this way the sci- 
ence of management, according to the 
proponents of this theory, will be pro- 
moted. That this apparently simple 
method of reducing unemployment is 
related to the subject now so much in 
the foreground of industrial debate, the 
equalization of consumptive ability with 
present productive capacity, is obvious. 

The author states in the Introductory 
Note, “The volume is divided into four 
sections. The first analyzes the problem 
of unemployment, in terms of magnitude, 
significance and causes, with a_ brie 
record of unemployment legislation. The 
second section presents the argument for 
unemployment insurance legislation and 
the third section the negative. In the 
fourth section is found material which 
presents other ways of meeting the prob- 
lem, through voluntary action.” 
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The aim of the editors of The Hand- 
book Series is to select the best repre- 
sentative articles by authorities on the 
subject. This Mr. Forsberg has success- 
fully accomplished. Executive directors 
and legislative representatives of various 
national and state employer organizations, 
insurance actuaries and economists, labor 
leaders and public officials have been con- 
sulted and as a result a catholicity ot 
opinion is presented. References . and 
bibliographies are comprehensive and 
helpful. 

Although the books in The Handbook 
Series are primarily designed to benefit 
the debater and student, Mr. Forsberg has 
given us a compilation which in these 
days of increasing interest in the prob- 
lems relative to irregularity of work will 
be of great value to the general reader 
with a healthy degree of curiosity con- 
cerning one of the most vital problems 
of industry. 

Mary B. GItson, 
Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc. 


Educating For Responsibility. By Lucy 


L. W. Wilson, 
Company, New 
pages. $1.40. 
Some public school teachers, especially 
college instructors, have been known to 
state that educational methods in industry 
are much more progressive and more in- 
telligent, pedagogically speaking, than the 
methods generally followed in public in- 
stitutions of learning. Certainly it is true 
that those colleges and universities which 
have broken with traditional methods are 
widely discussed. But in the secondary 
schools and perhaps more widely still in 
the elementary, important advances are be- 
ing made. It seems clear that the public 
schools are not only going to furnish in- 
dustry with a higher grade product, 
trained to think, to exercise initiative, to 
accept responsibility, and to work co- 
operatively with others, but that, in doing 
so, they are developing teaching methods 
which can well be studied by industry 


Editor. 
York, 


Macmillan 
1926. 303 
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with a view to their use of continued 
training of the school product after he has 
become an employee. 

The volume under review is an account 
of three years of experience with the 
“Dalton Plan” of education in the South 
Philadelphia High School for girls. The 
first chapter explains briefly and clearly 
the plan as it was interpreted in that 
school, stating the three principles as: 

1. Individualized instruction, so that 
each child may work to capacity, in 
spite of great individual differences. 

. Fredom, with stabilizing responsi- 
bility, so that each child may work at 
his own speed, in his own time. 

. A socialized environment ; community 
living, so that each child may be not 
merely “an intelligent participator in 
the life of his immediate group,” 
but also a part of the still greater 
objective, “to bring the various 
groups into such constant interaction 
that no individual could presume to 
live isdependently of others.” 


Individualized instruction is accom- 
plished by setting minimum and maximum 
assignments, allowing each student to do 
as much as she can, with occasional con- 
ferences with her teachers. Supervised 
study enables the student to work to ca- 
pacity. 

Freedom, with stabilizing responsibility, 
means giving students definite time limits 
for accomplishing the work and then 
allowing them to work when and where 
they please. 

A socialized environment is maintained 
through group conferences and laboratory 
work where problems of interest to the 
group are worked out. 

Specific information is given on the 
Dalton Plan in English, in History, in 
Science, in Mathematics, in Languages, 
in Art, and in Domestic Economy. The 
effect of the plan on the use of the library 
is also described. Teachers of the various 
subjects explain the advantages and dis- 
advantages of the plan along with de- 
tailed illustrations of how the plan was 
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There is also a valuable 
bibliography on the Dalton Plan and an 
appendix giving a collection of assignments 
in the different subjects. 

Since the authors are describing their 
own work, it was not to be expected that 
the discussions would be coldly critical 


worked out. 


or analytical. The difficulties and prob- 
lems receive scant attention. However, 
this should not detract from the chief 
value of the book, which is the emphasis 
it puts upon the results of individualized 
instruction. Those personnel workers and 
department managers who believe in 
“training on the job” will get from 
“Educating for Responsibility” encourage- 
ment to insist that each employee is a 
separate training problem «:.:d that formal 
training classes shall have less place in 
the training program. 
H. G. Kenacy, Director of Training, 
Armour and Company. 





Wage Scales and Job Evaluation. By 
Merrill R. Lott. Ronald Press, New 
York, 1926. 155 pages. $5.00. 


Mr. Lott has made a real contribution 
to knowledge and technique in his book 
dealing with the determination of the 
relative value of different jobs. He has 
outlined a number of factors which are 
susceptible of objective measure and 
which can then be weighted, in accord- 
ance with the judgment of those affected, 
as to the relative value, in a given occu- 
pation, of all the factors he has listed. 
He is thus able to build up, on a rea- 
sonably pragmatic basis, an hierarchy of 
jobs in any organization, starting with 
the simplest and least valued, and pro- 
ceeding to the most valuable. Because 
Mr. Lott has actually worked out his 
plan in practice, its explicitness is of 
special value. When it comes, however, 
to the classification of workers at a job 
into several grades (page 127) he seems 
to be on somewhat less clear-cut ground, 
because of his falling back upon quali- 
ties to differentiate workers on which 
objective measures are hard to be secured. 
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Without meaning to detract in any way 
from the high technical merit of the book, 
the reviewer believes nevertheless that 4 
volume of this character should discuss 
two problems which are fundamentally 
related to this subject. These two prob- 
lems are, How shall the basic rate of 
payment in each occupation be deter. 
mined? and Should the employees play no 
greater part in administering the opera- 
tion of the whole payment plan, including 
the rating features discussed by Mr. Lott, 
than he proposes in Chapter 8. It is true 
that both of these subjects would involve 
the author in discussion which is eco. 
nomically controversial; and this may be 
the author’s excuse for omitting it. On 
the other hand, one of the great diff. 
culties with American engineering think- 
ing and practice in management fields has 
been that it has tended to ignore the 
crucial character of controversial ques- 
tions like these two, the handling of which 
cannot be subject to rigid engineering 
principles. 

In an important field, Mr. Lott has con- 
tributed a valuable technical procedure; 
and it is to be hoped that as other com- 
panies extend the method of scientific 
classification of occupations they will 
utilize some such objective plan as Mr. 
Lott’s ingenuity has devised. 

Orpway Teap, Business Book Editor, 
Harper & Brothers. 





Business Forecasting. By Joseph M. 
Gillman. School of Business Adminis- 
tration, University of Pittsburgh, 1925. 
24 pages. 

The first of a series of publications in 
the field of Business Administration 
emphasizes science in business, the rhythm 
of business, business forecasting and fore- 
casting for specific industries. Several 
diagrams illustrate such phenomena as the 
deviations in dollars of the weekly sales 
of four salesmen from their respective 
weekly averages; average weekly sales 
in dollars of salesmen; percentage of 
active blast furnaces in the United States, 
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1900-1925, a comparison between the lat- 
ter and pig iron production in Pittsburgh 
and in the remainder of the United 
States; and the relation between pig iron 
production and department store sales in 
Pittsburgh 1919-1925. 





Investment. By Hastings Lyon. Hough- 
ton Mifflin, Boston, 1926. 590 pages. 
$4.50. 

Mr. Lyon’s book on Investment can be 
considered one of the best recent books in 
the field of finance. The approach to the 
subject is new and distinctive. Though the 
reason for the sequence in the arrangement 
of the chapters is not clear it does not 
affect the content of the individual chap- 
ters as they are quite distinct units in 
themselves. The style is clear and the ex- 
position convincing. While no one can 
learn from a book how to invest, as the 
author has pointed out in his preface, a 
book can help one by indicating the nature 
of the facts to be taken into account as 
well as the method of comparisons to be 
made. In this, the book has well suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing its purpose. 

The author’s interpretation throughout 
is predominantly legal and he is at his best 
when questions of a legal nature are under 
consideration. This emphasis starts with 
the first chapter and is maintained through- 
out the book. It is the first work on the 
subject of investment in which the legal 
aspect has been given the major emphasis. 
It is an interpretation which has long been 
needed and in this respect is a welcomed 
contribution to the field of finance. 

It must not, however, be assumed be- 
cause of this emphasis that the importance 
of other fields has not been recognized. 
On the contrary the author clearly shows 
his appreciation of the necessity of rami- 
fying into the fields of economics, busi- 
ness, organization, law and accounting in 
order to secure an understanding of the 
subject of investment. Not only does he 


state this fact but he endeavors to show 
it throughout the analysis of his subject 
matter. 


The attempt to treat the subject 
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of investment as an isolated affair has 
been a not uncommon fault of certain 
writers on the subject in the effort to 
make a simple presentation of the sub- 
ject. The results have often been piti- 
able. This has probably been more true 
in the field of investment than in any other 
field of applied economics. Consequently, 
when as thorough-going a book as that of 
Mr. Lyon’s appears it is more than ac- 
ceptable. 

The detailed exactness with which an 
investment is explained in the first chap- 
ter is quite typical of the care with which 
both essential definitions and mooted points 
are dealt. Even if a reader does not quite 
agree with the interpretation, he recog- 
nizes that the author is fully cognizant of 
all the phases of the subject and no doubt 
is left in the reader’s mind as to the in- 
terpretation the writer has attempted to 
convey. Some might claim that the points 
of distinction are too finely drawn. The 
reviewer cannot agree to this; if we were 
more meticulous in our written interpre- 
tations we would have less muddled think- 
ing and loose statements on the subject of 
securities. 


The complete and careful manner in 
which interpretations are made must be 
highly commended particularly as the work 
was primarily written as a text. 

With the exception of Chapter VI on 
United States Government Bonds, the 
functional method has been used in the 
treatment of Civil Obligations. This 
avoids needless duplication and lends to 
greater clarity. While the subject of 
Foreign Government Bonds is included in 
Chapter V under the discussion of Govern- 
ment Bonds the principles of foreign in- 
vestment have been fully covered in this 
brief scope. The chapters on Civil Obli- 
gations together with the chapters on Real 
Estate Mortgages, according to the review- 
er’s viewpoint are the most outstanding in 
the book. 


The chapters on Sources of Information 
for the Investor and Building Loans are 
new additions to the subject matter in 
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standard texts on investment, 
ters on the Railroad Map, Diversification, 
Classes of Investors and Making an In- 
vestment, while not new to books on this 


The chap- 


subject, are much more _ exhaustively 
treated than by any previous author. The 
suggestions of procedure to the individual 
investor are quite timely. The chapter on 
Investment and Taxation is the best brief 
statement that has yet appeared on this 
aspect of the subject. The chapters on 
Investing in Stocks and Investing in Bonds 
are the least satisfactory of any in the 
book and do not particularly add anything 
which does not appear elsewhere. The 
chapters on Railroad Bonds and Public 
Utility Bonds offer more of a background 
to the general interpretation of these two 
classes of securities than a method of ana- 
lyzing the corporate report itself. On the 
other hand, the approach to Industrial Se- 
curities has been from that of analyzing 
the corporate report. 

The book, as implied earlier, is the care- 
ful work of an experienced scholar—it is 
clear in its exposition and accurate and 
complete in its interpretation. It is a 
volume that can be very strongly recom- 
mended to those interested in the subject 
of investment. 

WALTER E. LaGeRQutst, 
Counsellor on Investments, 
Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Co. 





Salesmen in Marketing Strategy. By 
Leverett S. Lyon. Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, 1926. 418 pages. 
$3.50. 

Here is a worthwhile addition to the 
growing series of attempts to set down 
the principles and methods involved in 
selling. Together with Kenagy & Yoakum’s 
“Selection and Training of Salesmen,” 
White’s “Market Analysis,” and other 
books of this kind we begin to see 
evidence of the development of reference 
books and text books which in time 
should be as complete for distribution 
problems as now are in existence for 
engineering problems. 

Mr. Lyon has painstakingly gathered to- 
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gether many methods used by many com, 
panies. With the salesman as a dominant 
factor throughout, he fits in other forms 
of sales effort as a means of making more 
effective the work of personal selling, He 
likens the work of the sales director ig 
gaining his objectives to that of the 
military director who with many instry- 
ments available must select and correlate 
those which will be the most effective for 
the immediate project. 

To the teacher of marketing the book 
is probably of undoubted value either as 
a text for class room use or for reference, 
representing as it does a collection of all 
sorts of methods of hiring, developing, 
equipping, directing and paying salesmen. 

To the well informed sales manager the 
book is probably of less value because 
many of the cases are not new, but put 
under one cover information which has 
been published previously in various 
forms, and while suggestions for new 
points of departure may be obtained, there 
is not sufficient evaluation of varying 
methods to draw any definite conclusion. 

After all, this is not perhaps a fault of 
the book, but is due to the fact that exact 
thinking in selling is relatively a new 
process compared with other fields of in- 
dustrial and commercial activity. 

One cannot but note the absence or lack 
of space given in all books of this class 
to the problems of Costs of Selling. It 
is generally agreed that the field of dis- 
tribution offers the greatest opportunity 
for economies in our social structure of 
today. Many companies are giving this 
subject of Cost Analysis on various forms 
of selling activities very close scrutiny. 
Not only is the problem difficult from an 
interpretation of costs, but perhaps more 
so because as a whole we have not yet 
learned how to find true selling costs as 
well as we have learned to find true mant- 
facturing costs. It is to be hoped that this 
phase of distribution problems will re 
ceive the attention it deserves in future 
works on selling and distribution problems. 

C. E. Saaw, Educational Director, 
Dennison Manufacturing Co. 
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